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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2'4 feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
- unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
oretum. 


Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1%4 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


{MAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 








Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 
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| WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
The Leader for 20 Years 


" Twenty years of consistent good results have made this 
| spray the outstanding and most effective plant spray of the 





country. Known everywhere. Merit produces success. 
We recommend that you use this spray and carry it in 
stock. It is economical to use and profitable to sell. 


Endorsed by the “Garden Club of America” 
Used by Leading Florists Everywhere 


Cind rent 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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Farquhar’s Quality Bulbs 


We 
strongly 
advise 
those who 
are inter- 
ested in 
the Natur- 
alization 
of Bulbs 
to plant 
liberally 
this season 
as many 
of the 
best varie- 
ties may 
not be 
obtainable 
after this 
year. 


Following 
we offer 
two Col- 
lections of 
our best 
selection. 








COLLECTION of NARCISSI in 10 named varieties suitable 
for Naturalizing, 1000 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $85.00 
delivered; 500 bulbs, 50 of each variety, $42.50 delivered. 

COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BULBS for NATURA- 
LIZING including Scillas, Snowdrops, Grape MHyacinths, 
Fritillarias and Chionodoxas, 1000 bulbs, 200 of each var- 
iety, $45.00 delivered; 500 bulbs, 100 of each variety, $22.50 
delivered. 

A copy of our 1925 Bulb Catalogue may be 
obtained on application. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Dahlia Show in Boston 


L. L. Branthover, of Wakefield, 
won the President’s Cup at the com- 
bined exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the New 
England Dahlia Society held at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, September 12 and 13. 
This is the second consecutive year 
that this award has gone to Mr. Bran- 
thover. This year’s exhibit was made 
on the stage, with a background of 
green cloth which set off vases contain- 
ing huge decorative Dahlias on very 
long stems, all in shades of red or 
burnt orange. Pompon Dahlias in win- 
dow boxes formed the foreground of 
the exhibit, while evergreen trees 
added to the display, and a colored 
light arranged to represent a warm 
moon cast oblique rays across the 
stately blooms. Mr. Branthover also 
won the silver medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, the sec- 
ond prize going to J. K. Alexander 
of East Bridgewater. 


The outstanding display in the 
lower hall was made by Andrew Luf- 
kin, of Gloucester, with a handsomely 
arranged exhibit including a basket 
of the New Dahlia, Glory of New 
England, a large yellow decorative va- 
riety with white tips. 

The most sensational flower in the 
exhibition was Francis Cooper of 
Hav-a-Look, exhibited by George L. 
Fish of Billerica, president of the 
New England Dahlia Society. Mr. 
Fish received a silver medal for this 
Dahlia, and also a gold medal, which 
was a sweepstake prize for the best 
Dahlia seedling not yet disseminated. 
In addition he received a silver medal 
for the best collection of seedlings in 
the show. 

Albert C. Burrage made a handsome 
display of Orchids, largely Cattleyas, 
and was given a silver medal. Nearby 


an interesting display of seedling 
Dahlias was made by Mrs. S. V. R. 


Crosby, of Manchester, who was 
awarded a bronze medal. 

A few perennials were shown in the 
upper hall, among them some very 
handsome Delphiniums, which won a 
first prize for the Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Gardening at Groton. 

The poor season cut down the num- 
ber of Dahlia entries at the show 
somewhat, but the arrangement was 
far better than ever before seen in 
Boston. The growing use of baskets and 
other receptacles and the showing of 
Dahlia flowers with long stems is a 
step forward. 





Flower Show in New York 


The Dahlia Show of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, held at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of which this organization is one 
of the affiliated Societies, was held on 
September 18th-20th and was both well 
entered and well attended. Class No. 1 
called for not less than six types and 
50 varieties, covering 150 square feet. 
There were six entries making 900 
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square feet of blooms on short stems 
in this one class, and running, as they 
did from one side of the foyer of the 
Museum straight across to the other, 
they made a very imposing sight as 
one entered. 

In spite of many trying weather con- 
ditions all the classes were well filled, 
although perhaps none of the blooms 
was so strong and healthy as in the 
other years, drooping very early and 
presenting a rather unusually faded 
appearance on Sunday. 

In class No. 1 for six types, 50 varie- 
ties, covering 150 square feet, first 
prize went to Mannetto Hill Nurseries, 
Hicksville, L. I.; second prize to Mills 
& Company, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; third 
prize to Alfred E. Doty, New Haven, 
Conn. In the 50 square feet class ar- 
ranged for effect, the first prize was 
won by Judge A. I. Elkus, Red Bank, 
N. J.; second prize by C. Louis Alling, 
West Haven, Conn. and the third prize 
by Mrs. Frederick H. Allen, Pelham 
Manor, N. Y. 

Though late for Gladioli a very 
representative group was staged by 
John Lewis Childs, Ine. who took first 
in its class of 150 square feet of 25 va- 
rieties and in the non-commercial class 
of 50 square feet, 12 varieties, one must 
not overlook the entry of Mrs. H. D. 
Thomas of Paterson, N. J., who is 
strictly an amateur and who each year 
walks away with a large share of the 
prizes. It is very interesting to see real 
amateurs produce such blooms as does 
Mrs. Thomas. 

Mr. Clement Moore of Hackensack, 
N. J., placed on exhibit a splendid dis- 
play of 20 Orchid plants, all seedlings, 
which won the Society’s Gold Medal. 
Col. H. H. Rogers displayed one seed- 
ling Orehid and won a Bronze Medal. 

“Rose Fallon,’’ propagated by John 
Harding of Norwalk, Conn. was per- 
haps the outstanding Dahlia of the 
show, so far as new seedlings went, 
being a very large flower with a peach 
shade deepening almost to a bronze. 
Charles H. Totty put up a group of 
miscellaneous flowers which gave var- 
iety and interest. 





Japanese Beetle Injures Lawns 


In the Japanese Beetle infested 
area of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
the insect has been found a real men- 
ace to lawns and golf greens. When 
heavily infested the larvae or grubs 
are known to completely ruin the sod 
by cutting off the roots under ground. 
So many inquiries have been received 
asking for.a way to control this men- 
ace that the State Department of 
Agriculture at Harrisburg has pre- 
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pared a 12-page bulletin describing in 
detail how to prevent the loss. 

The most satisfactory method of 
killing the Japanese Beetle grubs in 
lawns consists of treating the sod 
with emulsified carbon disulfide, di- 
luted in water, according to B. R. 
Leach, Associate Entomologist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who prepared the bulletin. The treat- 
ment is best applied in late summer 
at which time the grubs are only about 
half grown and have not yet injured 
the grass to any appreciable extent. 
Two carbon disulfide emulsion treat- 
ments are described in the bulletin 
each having special merit. Persons 
attempting to treat their lawns are 
cautioned that carbon disulfide is ex- 
tremely inflammable and explosive 
and must be handled with the same 
degree of care as gasoline. 








EARLY OCTOBER WORK 


EAVES which fall from trees have 

much potential fertilizing value. It 
is better to make a pile of them with 
a little earth on top, where they will 
rot, than to burn them. 

Bern planting of Narcissus bulbs 
should be completed immediately. 
ULIPS may be planted this month 
and into November. 

HIS is a good month to make over 
old perennial borders. 

._— should be planted as soon 
as they arrive. The bulbs deterio- 

rate rapidly if kept out of the ground. 

= can be used freely when re- 
setting Peonies and Irises, and may 
be strewn around the ground where 
old plants are standing. 
T is very important to thoroughly 
soak the beds containing Rhodo- 
dendrons and Mountain Laurels. All 
evergreens need an abundance of water 
at this season. 
| gd large leaved perennials are moved 
now, some of the foliage should be 
removed or a portion of the leaves 
clipped off. 
AHLIA clumps and Gladiolus corms 
should be dried off before they are 
stored. Canna roots and Montbretia 
bulbs should be stored with as much 
soil as possible clinging to them. 
ILY of the Valley can be trans- 
planted successfully now, the roots 
being separated so that there are about 
six shoots to a clump. The bulbs 
should be set two inches below the 
surface. Lily of the Valley beds 
should be made over at least once in 
four years. 
| pews plants dug up now, potted and 
kept in a cool place for several 
weeks, can be made to flower in the 
house in January or February, with 

a short period of forcing. 

EARS ripen better in storage than 
on the trees. They should be picked 
early, being handled carefully as they 
will start to decay wherever bruised. 

A light frost will not injure pears. 
RAPES will not continue to ripen 
after being harvested. Neverthe- 

less they should be picked as soon as 
fully colored up. They are likely to 
crack in dry seasons, and when they 
open bees eat out the pulp. Bees, how- 
ever, cannot be charged with punctur- 
ing grapes or injuring them until they 
have broken open. It is best to pick 
grapes in trays so that they will not 
be crushed. 

| Bong tomatoes may be ripened in 
the house by pulling up the plants 

and suspending them from the ceiling 

of the attic. 
NTER top or Egyptian onion sets 
can be planted now. They will 
produce the first early green onions in 
the spring. 
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Fruit and Flower Mission 


Mrs. George H. Root, in an informal 
report on the work of the Boston 
branch of the Benevolent Fraternity 
Fruit and Flower Mission, says that 
very many flowers have been left at 
the North and South Stations, and at 
Horticultural Hall throughout the sea- 
son. All of the large hospitals in the 
city and many other institutions have 
been kept supplied. Many individual 
bouquets have gone to the sick and 
shut-ins. 

The work has centered at the head- 
quarters in Horticultural Hall, an 
office being open there from June 1, 
with a worker always in charge. The 
Mission has taken over all of the 
flowers remaining at the close of the 
exhibitions of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, and has distributed 
them throughout the city. As a result, 
flowers have been given to as many as 
twenty institutions in one day. The 
Red Cross Volunteer Motor Corps has 
distributed flowers to the hospitals un- 
able to send for them, and private 
automobiles have also been pressed 
into service. 

Many liberal gifts of flowers have 
been made by the Boston Flower Ex- 
change, made up of growers and 
wholesale dealers. These surplus 
flowers, instead of being wasted, have 
gone to gladden the hearts of the sick 
in the hospitals and invalids in various 
institutions. 

The Mission is now in need of vege- 
tables and fruit for distribution among 
the poor of the city. Gifts of this kind 
may be left at Horticultural Hall or 
at the North or South Stations. Ma- 
terial is also needed for bulbs to be 
grown for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, and materials for winter bou- 
quets are also needed. 





VIBURNUM CASSINOIDES 

The native Viburnum eassinoides 
does not make as gorgeous a display 
in the autumn as does its cousin the 
Highbush Cranberry, but is even more 
beautiful in the delicate coloring of 
its fruit, which is about the size of a 
blueberry and when ripe much the 
same color. The fascinating feature 
of this Viburnum lies in the combin- 
ation of colors which comes through 
the ripening of the berries, which of 
course are green at first, but which 
presently turn white and then change 
to pink, and then take on their final 
rich blue tint. It is not unusual to 
find white and pink and blue fruits, 
with perhaps an occasional green 
berry on a plant at one time. Even 
when, as sometimes happens, nearly 
all of the berries are found to be pink, 
the effect is delightful. 
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HOME GARDEN GRAPES* 





On my small place of only about 
one acre, on which are scores of apple, 
pear, peach and plum trees, all kinds 
of berry bushes, I have found room 
for more than one hundred grape 
vines and have yet to learn that they 
produce any too much fruit, for, al- 
though my family is small, I have com- 
plaisant neighbors. 

I have fallen into the habit of in- 
cluding a few grape vines in my 
annual order to the nurseryman and 
have never had occasion to throw away 
any of them, for they will grow al- 
most anywhere, along a fence, on a 
trellis, on the back porch, or the sum- 
mer house, where shade or privacy are 
desired, and, in the Fall will furnish 
one with an abundance of delicious 
fruit thus contriving a double debt to 
pay. 

Not only are they beautiful in them- 
selves, when properly attended to, but 
they are more suggestive of home than 
any other vine, and to “sit under his 
own vine and fig tree,” was the patri- 
arch’s idea of peace and contentment. 

Grape vines will not flourish on a 
low, wet soil, but should be given one 
that is sweet and well drained, prefer- 
ably of loam, or a combination of 
gravel, sand and clay. 

Do not plant in a situation that will 
necessitate the vines being trained in 
the shade as they will not even flower 
unless in the sunshine of which there 
is not too much for grapes in this 
latitude. 

In the bottom of hole throw a 
couple fork-fulls of well rotted sod, 
and on this several inches of loam on 
which spread the roots of the vine 
horizontally, seeing that they do not 
cross each other. 

Before starting to plant trim the 
tops of the vines to two or three buds 
of last year’s growth and the roots to 
eight inches in length, then place them 
in a pail of water, taking out one at 
a time to be planted. 

With the shortened roots spread out 
horizontally, at a depth that will bring 
one or two buds at the surface, throw 
in several inches of the best fine soil, 
step in the hole and tramp the earth 
down solidly. Repeat the process, using 
the poorer earth in upper part of the 
hole, but do not tramp the last few 
inches as it may serve as a mulch. This 
making the earth as solid as possible 
over the roots of any transferred plant 
is absolutely necessary and should 
never be omitted. 

The first season’s shoots need no 





*From a paper by Dr. Walter G. Kendall, 
read at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Septem- 
ber 13, 1925. 


attention, beyond the removal of weak 
growth, leaving one or two of the 
stronger canes to grow and tying these 
up loosely to a stake to lessen danger 
of their being broken down by roam- 
ing children, dogs and cats; and in the 
Fall the vine is to be cut back to two 
or three eyes, the strongest shoot from 
which is to be allowed to grow the 
second season, to form the permanent 
trunk or stalk. 

There are many systems of training, 
too many for me to describe, and from 
which one can select the best for his 
individual taste. 

On those vines that I train on trellis, 
I allow two canes to grow each season, 
to bear the following season, stopping 
them when each has grown some ten 
feet, and on vines that are trained to 
an upright such as a stake, a post or 
an old tree, I allow but one cane to 
grow in both cases repressing all other 
unnecessary growth such as weak 
laterals and shoots and sending the 
strength of the plant into the canes 
that are to be retained, and into the 
fruit on bearing canes. 

Do not prune too severely in the 
Summer as the growing plant needs 
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the leaves in which are elaborated its 
food, and if too many of these are 
removed the root growth will be 
checked and the fruit will not develop 
or ripen properly. Should a_ bud 
start more than one shoot pinch off the 
weaker one while it is still young and 
it is my practice to pinch off the ends 
of the laterals some four or five leaves 
beyond the last bunch of fruit, throw- 
ing the energy of the plant into the 
fruit rather than into unproductive 
growth. 

I believe in severe Winter pruning 
—not too early in the season—say after 
March first, always bearing in mind 
the fact that the fruit of the present 
year will be on shoots of this year 
which grow from canes of last year, or 
from older wood, and that older wood 
never bears fruit again, and not leav- 
ing any more bearing cane than the 
roots can easily take care of, else the 
vitality of the plant will be sapped. 

Should a vine go for a few years 
without any pruning it will bear but a 
dozen or so seraggly clusters; but if 
nine-tenths of the wood is removed, 
leaving some thirty buds, the yield of 
high quality fruit, will be increased. 

Allow no fruit to set until the third 
year, when, if the vine has made a good 




















BLACK HAMBURGH GRAPES EXHIBITED BY E. R. PEIRCE AT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
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growth a few bunches may be allowed 
to remain, after that, with proper cul- 
tivation and fertilizing, full crops 
should be secured for generations from 
the same vine in the same soil, a great 
contrast to the smaller fruits that have 
to be removed every few years. 

I have one Isabella vine that must 
be more than 75 years old, from which, 
since I have learned to prune it prop- 
erly, rigorously, I gather every year, 
three times as much fruit as is borne 
on any other of my vines. 

At some of the other old homesteads 
there are vines that, in the score of 
years since they were planted, have 
established such root systems that such 
treatment as I have advised for the 
beginner would not be advisable; some 
of these vines produce each year quan- 
tities of fruit that would spell ruin for 
younger plants. 

Be careful that the vines do not over- 
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pruning, cultivation and fertilizing are 
necessary if one wants handsome, well 
flavored fruit. 

If your soil lacks humus, it can be 
furnished by the use of stable manure, 
if you can get it, and for several years 
I used a few handfuls of ground bone 
and wood ashes to each plant, but since 
have learned that quickly available 
nitrogen in the shape of nitrate of 
soda, a small handful to each plant, 
applied soon after the plant begins to 
leaf in the Spring—results in more 
and better fruit and greater cane 
growth than the other elements, phos- 
phorous and potassium. 

My favorite spraying material for 
all plants is Pyrox, a combination of 
Bordeaux mixture, arsenate of lead 
and some sticky substance that causes 
it to adhere to the foliage. 

But do not spray while the grapes 
are in bloom; also be careful that the 





DELPHINIUMS WITH NARCISSUS-SHAPED FLOWERS 


bear, as this spells injury from which 
they might never recover: I often, in 
June, take off three-quarters of the 
young grapes on some vines, and, later, 
find it necessary to again thin out the 
fruit, selecting, of course, the smaller, 
ill shapen bunches for removal, and 
leaving only one, or at most two of the 
best shaped bunches on a lateral. 

Some varieties call for more severe 
thinning out than others, but no vine 
under general vineyard conditions 
should be allowed to ripen more than 
12 or 15 pounds of fruit, and that 
much only after having been estab- 
lished for several years and of vigor- 
ous growth. This would mean some 
forty clusters, while on some of my 
favorite vines I allow but a dozen or 
fifteen clusters to mature for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

Fertilize each year for, although like 
the traditional spaniel the grape vine 
will survive neglect, it will likewise re- 
spond to good treatment, and thorough 


Summer tying up of the young growth 
is loose enough to allow for growth 
of the canes, and do not cultivate too 
deeply, four or five inches will be suffi- 
cient to encourage growth and not dis- 
turb the rootlets. 

I have gradually simmered my list of 
grapes down to the Green Mountain 
for the earliest good one; Vergennes 
for late, with the Brighton, Worden, 
Delaware, Niagara, Diamond, Salem 
and Agawan for the intermediate sea- 
sons. In addition to these I have sev- 
eral others,—Campbell’s Early, Gaert- 
ner, McPike, Concord that I have 
allowed to remain because of their 
thrifty growth, but the fruit of which 
I do not particularly care for. 





A NARCISSUS DELPHINIUM 

Down through the ages from earli- 
est Grecian times, there have come 
pleasing legends of origin of prized 
flowers. In some eases these have been 
mixed in successive accounts. For ex- 
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ample, the Delphinium, a Hyacinth 
and Narcissus are all given the same 
legend by some writers. Now comes a 
western evolution in Delphiniums in 
a Narcissus-shaped flower, seemingly 
showing that far back in its heredity 
this resemblance must have belonged 
to each. Mr. N. F. Vanderbilt of San 
Rafael, Cal., says, ‘‘ For several years 
one type here has been struggling to 
evolve a new form to provide for 
changing structural matters. This 
Narcissus type has appeared occa- 
sionally in one or two flowers, but 
now a complete spike appears in at- 
tractively dainty form, Alice Blue 
outer and faintly pink tube,—all deli- 
cately colored and apparently quite 
vigorous.’’ 





STORING DAHLIA CLUMPS 


In the fall, when your Dahlias have 
been frosted, the harvesting can be 
done. Cut off the stalks reasonably 
close to the ground; take a long- 
pronged garden fork and remove some 
of the ground around the clump—care 
must be used not to thrust the fork 
down into the tubers. Then, going 
around the clump at a distance of 
twelve to eighteen inches, thrust the 
fork down and loosen up the ground. 
The clump can then be picked up by 
the stem. Be careful to see that the 
long, fibrous roots on the ends of the 
tubers are free; otherwise, in lifting 
up the clump you may break off some 
of the largest and finest tubers. 

Holding the clump in one hand, take 
a stone or block of wood and tap the 
end of the stem so as to gently re- 
move all soil. Set the clump on the 
ground, and if there is good sun and 
wind, leave to dry for about two 
hours; if the day is dark and cloudy, 
longer time may be necessary. All that 
is necessary is to have the clump dry 
before storing in a cool place; if 
placed where exposed to the outside 
air for several days, you will find that 
some of the tubers may show a ten- 
dency to shrivel. Keep them away 
from any heat or where they may 
freeze in severe weather; a tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees seems to 
give the best results. 

When storing the clumps, place in 
a box in an inverted position, that is, 
with the stems downward, so as to 
allow any accumulation of water or 
sap to drain from the stems. Do not 
put a large quantity in barrels or 
boxes, since those at the bottom may 
rot. 

If the cellar is dry line the box or 
barrel with paper and cover with bur- 
lap to prevent evaporation. An occa- 
sional examination should be made to 
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learn the condition of the bulbs. 

I do not recommend packing or stor- 
ing the tubers or clumps in ground or 
sand during the dormant season—the 
chances are they will be lost. You may 
place them in ground or sand a short 
time before planting season to start the 
sprouts, but this is not neccessary un- 
less you are unable to divide the 
clumps, except when the eyes show. 

This can be done any time after 
lifting. Many separate immediately 
after lifting, while others prefer wait- 
ing until spring. The time of separa- 
tion will be largely controlled by con- 
ditions of storage, quantity to be 
stored, and locality. 

The clumps are more easily separ- 
ated at harvesting time, as they are 
easier to cut and you will need less 
storage space. Unless you have had 
some experience in separating I would 
suggest spring as the better time. You 
will then find the eyes are more promi- 
nent, which will be a guide for you in 
the separation. At the point where the 
tubers are attached to the clump is the 
crown which contains the eyes, and 
without a portion of the crown con- 
taining one or more eyes, your tubers 
are worthless. 

—L. L. Branthover. 
Wakefield, Mass. 





THE MOUNTAIN ASH 


Among the lesser trees of the north- 
ern Hemisphere none are more beauti- 
ful in fruit than the Rowan or Moun- 
tain Ash trees. These belong to the 
genus Sorbus and are found in wood- 
lands throughout the more boreal 
regions of Europe, Asia and America. 
There are many species and some have 
white, other pink fruits, but the ma- 
jority have bright red fruits and it is 
these that are most widely appreciated. 

Perhaps the best known and cer- 
tainly the most widely cultivated is the 
European Sorbus Aucuparia. This is 
a tree of moderate size, being seldom 
more than 35 feet high, with a rounded 
crown 30 feet through, smooth gray 
bark, divided Ash-like leaves and 
broad, flattened clusters of small white 
flowers which open in the early sum- 
mer and are followed by equally broad 
clusters of shining scarlet fruits in the 
autumn. At this season of the year in 
and around New England many small 
trees of this Mountain Ash may be 
seen laden down with clusters of bril- 
liantly colored fruits. On the lawn and 
the margin of woodlands no small tree 
is more beautiful when in fruit than 
the Mountain Ash. 

The native S. americana and a 
variety (decora) have even larger fruit 
and denser clusters but neither of them 
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makes so shapely a tree as the Euro- 
pean species. 

Being woodland plants these Moun- 
tain Ash trees delight in a cool situa- 
tion and are especially happy where 
good loam obtains. Like the apple, 
which is a member of the same family, 
they are subject to attacks of scale- 
insects, but these pests are easily con- 
trolled by spraying. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





A LATE HARDY SUNFLOWER 


In the search for perennials to 
bloom very late in the season garden 
makers often overlook the hardy Sun- 
flower (Helianthus Maximilianus), in 
spite of the fact that it has been 
known for a generation, and is among 
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the latest of all perennials to flower, 
often blooming freely in October. 
This Sunflower has small golden-yel- 


low blossoms which appear in long 
graceful sprays, and which keep well 
when cut. 

H. rigidus japonicus is another good 
hardly Sunflower which persists until 
late in the season, although passing be- 
fore H. maximilianus. The flowers are 
yellow with dark centers, and are very 
decorative when taken indoors. 

These Sunflowers are very readily 
handled, but make somewhat large 
clumps, for which reason they must 
have an abundance of room. It is not 
wise to use them with great freedom 
in the border, but they are effective 
when planted among the shrubs and 
can even be used to advantage in beds. 




















A ROWAN OR MOUNTAIN ASH TREE IN FRUIT 
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LIBRARY HOURS AND RULES 


Recently the Librarian of the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society has re- 
ceived numerous queries as to rules 
and hours. The room is open daily 
from'9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and in addi- 
tion is open on Sunday afternoons 
when exhibitions are being held. The 
number of books allowed a borrower 
is limited only by the available total 
on the subject in question and the 
frequency of calls in that field. Books 
are charged for two weeks, with the 
privilege of renewal provided no one 
else has requested the book. Any mem- 
ber who wishes may have books sent 
and questions answered by mail, the 
Society paying postage one way, the 
member the other. The use of the Li- 
bary for reading and for reference 
purposes is free to the public, but only 
members may borrow books. 





GARDEN CHRONICLES* 


When publishers make a collection 
of stray magazine articles, bind them 
in one cover and call them a book, 
they are likely to produce a volume 
which lacks in continuity and coher- 
ence. It is a book of this kind which 
has been produced in ‘‘Chronicles of 
the Garden,’’ by Mrs. Francis King. 
Moreover, the book suggests an 
ephemeral character because of the 
chapter it contains dealing with the 
announcement by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board that Narcissus bulbs 
of all kinds will be barred from ad- 
mission to this country after the first 
of next January. Obviously a chapter 
of this kind will mark the book as 
entirely out of date within the next 
few months. 

Nevertheless, any book or collection 
of articles from Mrs. King’s pen 
must necessarily contain a certain 
amount of valuable information and 
many helpful suggestions. And any 
amateur with a notebook will find a 
perusal of these chronicles well worth 





* **Chronicles of the Garden,’’ by Mrs. 
Francis King. 
ner’s Sons, New York City. 


Published by Charles Scrib- 
Price $3.00. 
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while, in spite of their sketchy char- 
acter. 
Early Spring Shrubs 

Mrs. King is very enthusiastic over 
the early spring shrubs, particularly 
the Magnolias, the ornamental Cher- 
ries, and the Crabapples. She says: 
‘*There is always room in the small- 
est piece of ground for one Flowering 
Cherry, though it may be perhaps one 
of the small type. But my advice to 
any reader who may covet such things 
is—buy seed and grow these from 
seed. This has been my own practice 
and now after eight or nine years, 
Prunus subhirtella and P. serrulata 
are fine upstanding specimens, some 
twelve or fifteen feet high.’’ Mrs. 
King is very fond of P. glandulosa, 
the Flowering Almond. She admits it 
seldom escapes a freeze, but urges: 
‘*Plant it; cherish it. One year of 
bloom is worth ten of injury by cold. 
Grow below it Muscari Heavenly 
Blue, and not far away some plants 
of the new single early Tulip Pros- 
perity.’’ 

Preferred Peonies 

Among the Peonies which she likes 
are Mme. Auguste Dessert, with its 
matchless pink and lovely form; 
Venus, on lofty stems; Gloire de 
Charles Gombault, with its strange 
tufted crown and tones of silver and 
pink combined; La Rosiere, so beau- 
tiful in its round, rose-like outline 
and color; La Cygne, like the white 
feathered bird whose name it bears; 
Walter Faxon, to me now the love- 
liest of all pink Peonies; Marie 
Lemoine, that glorious white, with its 
fine upstanding bloom and collar of 
yellow tints entirely from the glow- 
ing stamens. Cerise, however, in Mrs. 
King’s opinion holds the palm among 
Peonies for striking appearance. She 
says: ‘*The translucence of its fair 
full petals is seen not only in pic- 
tures; it is actual in the sunlit 
flower.’’ 

Perennials and Annuals 

Later in the season Mrs. King likes 
Gypsophila ‘‘maungini,’’ an annual 
from Mongolia, which grows four feet 
tall. Unfortunately, she does not say 
where it is to be obtained, and it does 
not seem to be found in any of the 
catalogues. It ought to be a lovely 
plant, with its bluish glaucous leaves. 

The author also sings the praises of 
the Mulleins, finding them valuable 
for border planting because of the gen- 
erally predominating gray green of 
the foliage, which contrasts with the 
bright or dark green foliage about it. 
She says that Verbascum phoeniceum, 
V. olympicum, V. nigrum and V. pan- 
nosum are particularly good kinds. 

Mrs. King expresses fondness for 
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the Satinflower, Sisyrinchium stria- 
tum, which is more commonly known, 
probably, as Blue Eyed Grass. Its 
flowers are white and nicely placed 
upon slender upright stems. It ap- 
pears that there are 150 species, all 
of them American. Yet it is difficult 
to find any of these species in Ameri- 
can catalogues. Prof. C. 8S. Sargent 
has been growing the plants for some 
years at his home in Brookline, and 
finds them very easy to handle. Mrs. 
King is doing a service by calling 
these little known perennials to the 
attention of American gardeners. 
Dwarf Dahlias 

It is pleasing to find that Mrs. King 
advocates the planting of dwarf 
Dahlias. She particularly likes the 
white Mignon Dahlias. She says fur- 
ther that the dwarf Dahlias give the 
effect of immense Japanese Anemones, 
and are truly enchanting when used 
with the finer Fall Asters. ‘‘ Nothing 
finer for the autumn garden has ap- 
peared for many years,’’ she adds, 
**than these little Dahlias.’’ 

The author has a fondness for the 
blue Lymegrass, which she sometimes 
calls Elymus arenarius and some- 
times Elymus glauca. She also finds a 
hardy Phlox of the usually despised 
magenta entirely lovely because a 
Delphinium belladonna is close by, 
and comes to the conclusion that 
magenta flowers need only blue ones 
beside them to make them more beau- 
tiful. 

She admits the danger of occa- 
sional failure in producing desired 
effects because of winter killing or 
bad spring conditions, and finds a 
salvation in the growing of purple 
annual Larkspur, white Candytuft, 
white Zinnia Isabellina, and Nigella 
Miss Jekyll. ‘‘If all things fail,’’ she 
says, ‘*make successive sowings of 
these beautiful flowers, calculating 
heights, forms and colors as related 
to neighboring plants. Then out of 
garden evil, garden good will come.’’ 





CUTTING BACK DELPHINIUMS 


Dear Sir:—‘‘In the multitude of 
councillors there is wisdom’’? In re- 
gard to ‘‘A Delphinium Fallacy’’ in 
the July 15 issue of Horticulture, may 
I say I had a long row of very fine 
Delphiniums last summer. At the end 
of the blooming period I cut them to 
the ground. In a week they had put 
up a quantity of young sprouts, many 
more than before, but not so tall. 
The plants flowered, and in their turn 
were cut down, thus giving three 
blooming periods, the last in the fall 
with the Chrysanthemums. Now as to 
its being detrimental to the plants. I 
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have just cut down the first growth, 
from six to seven feet high, and the 
young sprouts are there ready to come 
up. I dug around them some wood 
ashes and sheep manure early in the 
spring. Why be satisfied with one sea- 
son of bloom? 
—L. T. Bean. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 





ASTERS AND BOLTONIAS 


The hardy Asters and the Boltonias 
are among the most useful of the late 
autumn perennials. Perhaps the Helen- 
iums, and especially H. rubrum, 
might be put in the group, yet the 
Asters and the Boltonias are rather 
more refined, and are often chosen by 
preference when masses of tall flowers 
are needed. 

Many varieties of the hardy Aster 
are now on the market, some like the 
vigorous Climax growing five feet 
high, and others especially those of 
the Amellus type being only two feet. 
The best way in which to use these 
Asters is to plant them in long un- 
broken rows at the back of the hardy 
border. They are more effective when 
used in single color, although with so 
many varieties on the market, the 
temptation is strong to intermingle 
several kinds. 

The light blues, like Climax, or the 
pinks like St. Edwin, are particularly 
effective when planted in continuous 
borders. Where the opportunity offers, 
striking effects are obtained by using a 
low growing variety of contrasting 
color, preferably pure white, in front 
of the taller, colored kinds. The free 
blooming Snowflake with a height of 
two feet is a good variety for such a 
combination. 

Some garden makers have a prefer- 
ence for white flowers even in the fall, 
and delight in such splendid hardy 
Asters as Perry’s White, with flowers 
two inches in diameter, or White Queen 
which is an older kind growing four 
feet high. 

Boltonias can be used in much the 
same way as the hardy Asters, al- 
though they offer less variety, there 
being only B. asteroides, which is a 
pure white, very tall kind, and B. latis- 
quama, which is pink tinged with lav- 
ender. These are good perennials to 
use in front of the shrubbery or where 
unusually tall effects are needed late in 
the season. 

Both the hardy Asters and the Bol- 
tonias will grow in partial shade as 
well as in full sunshine, and are easily 
propagated by dividing the roots, al- 
though this work should preferably be 
done in the spring, this being true of 
most flowers which bloom in the fall. 
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A GOLD MEDAL ESTATE 
The Caleb William Loring Estate at 


Pride’s Crossing, Mass., which was 
given a gold medal by the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety in their list of 1925 awards, is 
in some ways one of the most remark- 
able estates on the North Shore, being 
practically covered with magnificent 
native trees in a fine state of preser- 
vation, and presenting an exceptional 
example of constructive woodmanship. 

It is beautiful in its very simplicity. 
The house, standing on a cliff over- 
looking the ocean and a beautiful 
beach, is reached from the street by 
a long avenue extending through nat- 
ural woods and following the course 
of a brook chiefly bordered by natural 
ferns. In the small lawn between the 
house and the stable on the left hand 
side of the avenue is a beautiful Elm 
tree, probably planted when the house 
was built, and a fine specimen of the 
American Yellowwood (Cladrastis). 
Back of this lawn is the flower garden, 
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which is shut out from the avenue, and 
on the cliff between the house and the 
ocean is a fine Red Oak, evidently a 
native tree, and a few Magnolias. 

This place has been the home of two 
generations of the Loring family, and 
the present occupant, “Miss Katherine 
Loring, and the late Miss Louisa Lor- 
ing appear in their flower garden in 
one of John Singer Sargent’s most 
beautiful water colors. There are about 
eighteen acres in the estate and, with 
one or two exceptions, it is the earliest 
place established on what is now 
known as Pride’s Crossing. 

—C. S. Sargent. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 28-29.— Hardy 
Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, in the rooms of 
the Society, 1600 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29-Nov. 1.—Fruit Show 
at Horticultural Hall. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 3-5.—Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of the Tarrytown 
Horticultural Society. 
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A WOOD ROAD ON THE CALEB WILLIAM LORING ESTATE AT 
PRIDE’S CROSSING, MASS. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








I have hardly recovered from the 
surprise which I experienced when I 
attended the recent exhibition of the 
North Shore Horticultural Society at 
Manchester, Mass., and found in the 
basement the largest and most artis- 
tie exhibit of vegetables which I have 
ever seen. This exhibit, was put up by 
Paul P. Maillard, superintendent for 
Mr. Walter D. Denegres and I doubt 
if a finer vegetable exhibit has ever 
been staged in America. My only re- 
gret is that it could not have been 
shown at Horticultural Hall in Bos- 
ton where thousands instead of hun- 
dreds of persons might have viewed it. 

It is even more of an art to make 
an artistic display of vegetables than 
it is to arrange flowers in an attrac- 
tive manner. One must have a definite 
plan mapped out in his mind, and 
must have an immense amount of ma- 
terial to select from when choosing 
specimens for each particular spot. 
There must be dozens of potatoes 
which are almost identical in size and 
shape, cabbages which cannot be 
told apart, parsnips with roots as 
straight as a ramrod, onions that are 
as smooth and symmetrical as a 
billiard ball, greens without a blem- 
ish, and celery in perfect heads. Let 
us hope that more attention will be 
given in the future to the creation of 
such exhibits as Mr. Maillard made 
at Manchester. 

The truth of the matter seems to be 
that interest in vegetable growing is 
increasing. Seedsmen tell me that they 
sold more vegetable seeds this season 
than at any time since the war. An- 
other evidence of returning interest 
in vegetables was seen at the last 
show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, when the vegetable ex- 
hibit was uncommonly large and at- 
tractive. It is seldom that finer speci- 
mens of cauliflower, squashes, celery 
and tomatoes have been seen. 

I was also pleased to find a large 
exhibit of muskmelons. For several 
years few muskmelons have been 
grown in private gardens; at least 
very few have been shown. Now vari- 
eties are being perfected which can 
be matured without difficulty in the 
New England climate, and it is to be 
expected that muskmelons will again 
enter into sharp competition, much to 
the satisfaction of the judges, who of 
course cannot properly pass on musk- 
melons until they have tested their 


flavor by cutting and sampling a few 
specimens. 

I think I ean say without fear of 
contradiction that no muskmelon yet 
introduced can surpass Lake Cham- 
plain for home growing in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. This muskmelon, sown 
in the open ground, matures its fruit 
early in August. It can be handled 
very readily by placing boxes over 
each plant at first, a pane of glass 
being slipped over the top of each 
box when the weather is cold. One 
of the prepared cutworm poisons will 
eliminate danger from that pest, and 
the plants will come into bearing be- 
fore there is great danger of destruc- 
tion from plant lice. This muskmelon 
is medium in size, round and netted, 
and has very sweet, highly colored 
flesh. I see no reason why amateurs 
everywhere should not grow this 
melon and be successful with it. 

In recent years there has been great 
difficulty in growing cucumbers of the 
ordinary variety because of the blight. 
Amateurs who are fond of this vege- 
table can usually get a fair crop by 
growing the Japanese climbing cu- 
eumbers, which seem more nearly im- 
mune to blight than most other 
kinds. Still another cucumber and one 
which is almost ideal for home con- 
sumption is the early Russian variety. 
I believe that this was introduced 
originally as a pickling cucumber, but 
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it is a good kind for the table, not- 
withstanding its small size. It is re- 
markably crisp, and I am told that 
even persons with digestive difficul- 
ties can feast on these cucumbers 
without fear. 

It is a surprise that more persons 
do not grow the English vegetable 
marrows. I seldom see them in gar- 
dens, while only a few are exhibited 
at the shows. Yet they are fully equal 
to all varieties of the summer squash, 
if not superior. They are less watery 
than most summer squashes and seem 
to last over a longer period. There are 
both bush and trailing kinds. A few 
varieties are offered by American 
seedsmen, but a much larger number 
of kinds can be obtained from English 
growers. 





HALL’S AMARYLLIS AND SEA- 
LAVENDER 


I was interested in your article 
‘*Hall’s Amaryllis,’’ in Horticulture 
for August 15, 1925. I have had a 
bulb for at least five years. It always 
appeared early in the spring but I 
never saw anything until the next 
spring when the foliage would reap. 
pear. I was determined to get rid of 
it and thoroughly dug around in the 
section where it was planted, but 
could not discover it. This year I was 
amazed to see it bloom. It was very 
fine and it bloomed directly back of 
perennial Statice. I had not planted 
for this effect but it was a lovely com- 
bination, and I am passing it on to 
your readers. The color of the Sea- 
lavender and its delicate structure 





A REMARKABLE EXHIBIT OF VEGETABLES 
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blended so beautifully with the laven- 
der-pink of the Lycoris squamigera 
that I can not think of any better 
combination. 

—Bertha S. Harry. 
Norristown, Pa. 





WINTERING CANNA ROOTS 


The old fashioned red Cannas will 
usually winter without difficulty in 
any cellar. The newer varieties are 
much harder to carry through the cold 
months, and some garden makers are 
content to let their Cannas freeze up 
each autumn, buying new plants in 
the spring. If an effort is to be made 
to winter them in the cellar, the roots 
should be lifted as soon as the frost 
has blackened the foliage. The tops 
should be cui off and as much soil as 
possible allowed to remain adhering 
to the roots. The cellar should be 
rather cool, and well ventilated. 

It will be necessary to examine the 
roots at intervals during the winter 
and to water them a little if they 
show signs of drying out or becom- 
ing shriveled. If, on the other hand, 
they manifest an appearance of de- 
cay, they must immediately be moved 
to a dryer location. 

Some amateurs are able to keep 
their Canna roots fairly well by plac- 
ing them in boxes of soil in a corner 
of the furnace cellar and sprinkling 
them occasionally. 





POLYGONUM AUBERTII 


In your interesting note on the 
Polygonums in a recent issue of Hor- 
ticulture, P. Aubertii, which is perhaps 
the best of all varieties for garden 
cultivation, was apparently over- 
looked. This Polygonum is free from 
the objectionable features which you 
associated with some of the others, 
and which makes them difficult gar- 
den subjects. P. Aubertii, which is a 
climbing vine, stays put. It will never 
cause trouble by coming up in unex- 
pected places, and when it blooms late 
in the season it produces a wealth of 
pure white flowers in very long clus- 
ters. The flowers turn rose colored as 
they begin to fade, and the combina- 
tion of white and rose makes an ex- 
ceedingly pretty picture. 

It is true that this vine will not 
cling to a wall, but a light chicken 
wire support will carry it anywhere. 
It is unsurpassed for climbing over 
fences, porches, and outbuildings, and 
has the advantage of growing with 
remarkable rapidity, making 20 or 25 
feet of growth in a season. Moreover, 
it seems never to be troubled with in- 
sect pests of any kind, so that all 
things considered it is distinctly a 
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vine to be recommended, or at least 
mentioned in any list of Polygonums. 
—E. R. F. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE ARTEMISIAS 


Artemisia lactiflora is a weed in 
China, having much the same position 
in the estimation of the Chinese 
farmers as the Daisy in that of Amer- 
ican farmers. Yet when cultivated in 
gardens, it takes on a much improved 
appearance and is altogether a very 
satisfactory perennial, blooming at a 
time when flowers are not very numer- 
ous and carrying finely cut foliage 
which in itself is ornamental. 

The creamy-white flowers are not 
very showy, but as they are grown in 
large flower heads on stems three feet 
high, they make a somewhat conspicu- 
ous display when massed. The flowers 
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have some fragrance although they 
are not highly perfumed. The plants 
grow readily in any garden, although 
they have a preference for somewhat 
moist soil, and can be separated by 
division of the roots in the autumn as 
well as in the spring. 


The so-called Old Man or Southern- 
wood is another Artemisia and one 
which has been in cultivation for a 
much longer time than A. lactiflora. 
It is called botanically A. abrotanum, 
and is grown for its dark green, finely 
cut foliage, which has a very fragrant 
aromatic odor. 

Still another old-time variety, A. 
stelleriana or Old Woman, has deeply 
cut silvery foliage, and is frequently 
used for carpeting beds or for edging 
borders and beds. It will grow 


eighteen inches tall, but can be kept 
cut back to five or six inches. 





THE CHINESE ARTEMISIA LACTIFLORA 
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Hardy Wild Flowers 


From the Ozarks 
Native Irises, Ferns, Rock Plants, 
Shrubs and Vines. Sample prices: 
Bloodroot, Dutchman’ s breeches, or Jack 
in the Pulpit. $1 for 12. Plant now. 


RALPH W. SHREVE 


Farmington, Arkansas 
Mention Horticulture 














Ever Weigh Dahlia or 
Gladioli Tops? 


DID YOU ever cut the top from a 
small bed of Dahlias or Gladioli and 
lift the tops when the bulbs were taken 
up? The weight is _ surprisingly 
heavy. It is quite so with most crops. 
All this comes from the soil, largely 
organic matter. We take out much 
and put little back. 


IMPORTED GRANULATED \) 
TORF MULL 


is 100 per cent organic matter, which, 
unlike manure, contains no weed seed. 
Used liberally in the soil, with com- 
mercial fertilizer, will give better re- 
sults than manure. Used by leading 
Florists, Gardeners and Nurserymen. 

Dry, compressed bales, about 21 by 
21 by 40 inches, sufficient to cover 
240 sq. ft. 1 in. deep. Price $4.00 per 
bale f.o.b. New York. 

Samples and testimonials sent on re- 
quest. A sample bale will demonstrate 
its value. 


This trade mark Write for free sample 


¥ S Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
Ry i. :157P Water Street 


New York City 
on the genuine 
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THE BLUE AGERATUM 


The blue Ageratum is one of the 
annuals which can readily be moved 
from the garden to the house when 
cold weather comes. If small plants are 
chosen and are potted up after the soil 
has been thoroughly wet down, so that 
it will not fall away from the roots, 
the plants will go on blooming for 
many weeks. Indeed, they may some- 
times be carried through the entire 
winter. They should be given a sunny 
window and plenty of water, but not 
allowed to become water soaked. The 
low growing form of Ageratum is best 
for this purpose. There are now tall 
growing kinds which are not of much 
value for edging purposes, but which 
make excellent cut flowers and ean be 
used to advantage for bedding. 





DESTROYING PEACH TREE 
BORERS 


The old fashioned plan of exter- 
minating peach borers by pushing 
pointed wires into the openings which 
they make in peach trees is slow and 
laborious. It is being abandoned to a 
large extent now that the value of 
paradichlorobenzene has been estab- 
lished. This material gives off a gas 
which is heavier than air, and which 
penetrates the galleries made by the 
borers. 

The chemical comes in the form of 
crystals which are applied around the 
tree in a continuous band about two 
inches wide and about one inch from 
the tree trunk. One ounce doses should 
be used on trees five years old and 
older. For younger trees three-quar- 
ters of an ounce is sufficient. After 
the crystals have been placed around 
the tree, they should be covered with 
soil and compacted with the back of 
the shovel. This produces a slight 
mound which prevents the crystals 
from washing. If the material is used 
on trees younger than five years old, 
the mounds should be opened four 
weeks later to remove any unspent 
crystals. 

Paradichlorobenzene can be used 
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in the spring or fall but the month of 
October is the most suitable. The suc- 
cess of this material in killing borers 
in peach trees has been fully estab- 
lished. It should not be used, however, 
on any other fruit trees. 





VEGETABLE NOTES 


Surreptitious visits made by Jack 
Frost to back yard gardens here and 
there have indicated the necessity of 
getting the more tender vegetables wn- 
der cover as soon as possible. It is im- 
portant that the onions be pulled and 
harvested as quickly as possible now. 
If they have not thoroughly ripened 
off, it would be wise to break down 
the tops with a rake in order to send 





Plant Peonies Now 
The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 
We guarantee our 


Our collection is one of 

" the largest in the world. 

‘ Peonies true to name. 
2 4 Can you imagine one 









# hundred miles of Peony 
H bloom in one field at 
fone time? Our plant- 
4 ing comprises over 1000 
4 varieties from which to 
#make your selection. 
We are making you the 
following ‘‘Get Ac- 
quainted Offer’’ at very 
low prices. These are 
all splendid strong 
divisions with from three to five eyes. Every 
Peony in this collection is a gem. Try them. 


Old Garden Collection 
Should be planted by the entire nation— 


vigorous growth and lots of bloom. All one 
year old roots. 
Edulis Superba, Mauve Pink.......... $ .75 
Souvenir de l’Exposition Universelle, 
ED <6 5 SCG cla Gite oes 6-44-4-6.4°6:0 -75 
Rubra Superba, Crimson............. -75 
Meissonier, Cherry Red............+.. -75 
Madame de Verneville, White......... -75 
$3.75 


The entire collection for $3.00 postpaid 
Mother’s Collection 


The flawless, exquisite collection for the 
artistic taste. 


Albert Crousse, Shell Pink........... $1.00 
President Taft, Blush Pink........... 1.00 
TS ar eee 1.00 
Monsieur Dupont, White............. 1.00 
Couronne d’Or, Snow White.......... 1.00 


5.00 
The entire collection for $4.00 postpaid 
PEONIES FOR PLEASURE. A beautiful 
booklet de luxe. A great treat for every 
Peony admirer. Gives facts and Helpful 
cultural directions. Send for copy now. 
THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 


Department 26 Springfield, Ohio 





years. 
on my grounds. 


Santa Rosa 








BURBANK SEEDS 
Are Standards the World Over 
THE WONDERFUL NEW 
AMARANTHUS 


“Combustion” 


Surpass all easily grown annual plants in their brilliant all summer color effects 
which have ever been produced, or introduced, or known during the past 2000 
More than 100,000 people during the past summer have admired them 


LUTHER BURBANK 


Ask for Bulletin 65 


California 
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the sap back into the bulbs and make 
them mature. Care must be taken to 
thoroughly dry the bulbs before they 
are put away for winter. 

Squash and Pumpkin vines are 
among the most tender of all the gar- 
den plants, and in many gardens have 
already succumbed. When this has 
happened, it is important to get the 
Squashes and Pumpkins under cover 
as soon as possible. If the vines have 
not been cut down, and the vegetables 
are not fully mature, it will pay to 
cover them over on chilly nights with 
paper or cloth, or even by throwing a 
little hay or straw over them. Of 
course Squashes and Pumpkins need 
to be well dried before they are stored 
for winter, and may be left piled up 
near the house for some days, being 
covered at night when frost threatens. 
Let them be cut with an inch or more 
of stems left on, for then they will be 
less likely to rot. 

Pepper plants are quite as suscep- 
tible to frost as anything else which 
grows in the garden, and it is time 
to cut the fruit off if it is mature 
enough unless protection can be given 
on cold nights. Peppers will keep 
fairly well if stored in peach baskets 
or similar well ventilated receptacles. 
It is a common thing to see the hot 
little Chili Peppers of which the 





PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 


Italians are so fond tied up and hung 
to dry outside the doors of the Italian 


homes. This practice may be followed | 


to advantage by all garden makers. 





WINTER APPLES 


If you desire a fancy eating apple 
for use in November and December, 
ask for McIntosh. This is perhaps the 
finest dessert apple grown, being juicy, 
crisp, white-fleshed, and of pleasing 
aroma. The Rhode Island Greening is 
about the best apple both for eating 
and cooking during December, Janu- 
ary, and part of February, while the 
ever-popular Baldwin is in season 
from January to March. The Northern 
Spy, although often more expensive 
than other varieties, is usually in 
strong demand and is rated as perfect 
for eating or for cooking. 

Other good varieties for winter use 
are Delicious, Jonathan, Yellow New- 
town, and for extremely late in the 
season, Rome Beauty. 

Using the variety best suited for a 
given purpose, such as eating out of 
hand or for pie or other cooking pur- 
pose, is much more satisfactory than 
buying “just apples.” Also, it is well 
worth while to keep in mind the season 
of the year when setting out apple 
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trees, for varieties vary widely in their 
season. 





SWEET PEA PINK PROFUSION 
(Cover Illustration) 


Pink Profusion is one of the hand- 
somest of several new varieties of 
Sweet Pea to be introduced in 1926 
by W. Atlee Burpee Company, of 
Philadelphia. It is an early flowering 
variety, the color of which is a bright, 
sparkling shade of rich pink. The flow- 
ers are large and of the most refined 
Spencer with standards and wings 
that are waved and crinkled. It has 
unusual length of stem and blooms 
very freely. This Sweet Pea has been 
awarded three silver medals and a 
Certificate of Merit. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publisher — Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston. Editor and Business Man- 
ager—Edward I. Farrington. Officers: Presi- 
dent—Albert C. Burrage; Secretary—Edward 
I. Farrington; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other secu- 
rity holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a Notary 
Public by 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 
October 1, 1925. 











VIOLA 
JERSEY GEM 








clumps. 








We are now commencing fall 
delivery on this wonderful hardy 
Viola, and can take caré of your 
orders with fine field grown 


This Viola has created more 
comment than any plant we have 
| sent out in years. 

We were sold out early last 
spring, and would suggest that you 
get your order in at once. 


Price 50c each; $5.00 per dozen; 
$35.00 per I00. 
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BRECK'S 


HOLLAND BULBS 


MIXED NARCISSI—For Naturalization. Wild 
Garden Mixture. Made up of several varieties, giving 
a succession of flowers for five or six weeks. Per doz. 
65 cts.; per 100 $4.50; per 1000 $40.00. 
Doz. 





100 1000 
Single Trumpet Sorts. Mixed $.75 $5.00 $45.00 
Double Flowered Sorts. Mixed 75 5.50 50.00 


TULIPS—Breck’s Selected, Darwin Mixture. Made 
up of Named Varieties, our selection. Dozen 85 cts.; 
per 100 $6.00; per 1000 $55.00. 


BRECK’S MATCHLESS MIXTURE—Single Early 
Tulips. All first size bulbs—our own mixture. Prices: 
85 cts. per doz.; $6.00 per 100; $55.00 per 1000. 


HYACINTH—Breck’s “Four Star.” Miniature Hya- 
cinth Collection. Seven Bulbs each of four separate 
varieties; four 8-inch Bulb pans, Potting soil, and full 
cultural directions for $5.00. 


CROCUS SPECIES—Autumn Flowering. 
Doz. 100 1000 
Speciosus. Bright blue flowers 
with orange anthers ............ $.60 $4.00 $35.00 
Zonatus. Clear rosy lilac, orange 
MB Cae h ral clara iela levee si eumteisiatorecate a 50 3.50 


Autumn Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


30.00 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





CLIMBING ROSES 


We have several thousand growing in pots in many 


Ask for list with prices. 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special 
lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of 
Hardy, Old-fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, 
many of which we have growing in pots for Summer 
Planting. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an especially instructive alphabetical table, indi- 
cating Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather 
in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn 
Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, 
Climbing Hydrangeas, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Flerists 
RUTHERFORD 


varieties. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





A New Hedge 
Plant 


Those old stately yew 
hedges — for years the 
pride of England — and 
which you have longed to 
have in your garden, can 
be reproduced in America 
with 


Hicks’ New 
Hardy Yew 


(Taxus media hicksi) a 
hybrid raised from seed 
in our nurseries. It has 
almost the identical habit 
of the Irish Yew. Hicks’ 
Yew stays green all win- 
ter and is hardy in New 
England. 

1 to 14 ft. specimens $5 
Hicks’ Yew is only one of 
the many rare garden 
plants we have. May we 
| tell you more about them? 














Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Irises — Peonies— Phlox 
NOW is the time to plant them 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them 


That you may know the kind of stock I send 
out, as well as the prompt, careful service 
I try to give, I offer a few collections at 


reduced prices. 

Irises worth more than $5.00 for $3.00. Alcazar, Arche- 

veque, Demi-Deuil, Helge, Hiawatha, Loreley, Mrs. G. 

Darwin, Nibelungen, Pallida speciosa, Princess Victoria 

Louise, Rhein Nixe, Quaker Lady. 

7 Irises worth $7.60 for $5.00. Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, 

—* L. A. Williamson, Monsignor, Palaurea, Quaker 
ady. 

Mixed Irises, all good varieties (not labelled) for $5.00 

1000 for $45.00. Iris, Siberica alba, Snow Queen and 

Orientalis $2.00 per doz., $8.00 per 100. 

Peonies worth $6.50 for $5.00. Admiral Togo, Duc de 

Wellington, Couronne d’Or, Glorie de Charles Gombault, 

Lafayette, Mme. Auguste Dessert. 

Peonies worth $13.75 for $10.00. Aurore, Avalanche, Duc 

de Wellington, Eugene Verdier, Frances Willard, Felix 

Crousse, Lafayette, Philomele, Rosy Dawn, Marie Stuart. 

5 Peonies worth $46.00 for $30.00. Cherry Hill, Chestine 
Gowdy, Judge Berry, Le Cygne, Tourangelle. ; 

All three collections (with changes so that there will 

be no duplicates) for $40.00. 

Hardy Phlox in choice mixture $1.50 per doz. $10.00 

per 100. 

Now, one more offer, send me $3.00 and I will send 

you a big dollar’s worth each of Iris, Peonies and 

Phlox, my selection, all good varieties and correctly 

labeled. For $5.00 I will send $2.00 worth of each. 

Last but not least, if you want WHAT you want 

WHEN you want it, try us, we ship promptly. 

May I send you my catalogue? Thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR ST., WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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W) Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
By fession not overrun with 


“. competitors. Crowded 
with ty for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


~ 510, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
>» Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















A True Blue Rock Plant 
Veronica Rupestris 


This plant is absolutely hardy. Needs 
no covering; forms mats of dark green 
small leaves that become smothered 
with myriads of True Blue (not pur- 
ple or violet) flowers in May or June. 
Carpets the ground; grows on walls. 


Special offer $2.00 per doz. 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 

Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 





CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Each Ten 
Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. ....... $3.50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 50.00 
Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 


ing Evergreens. 


Hardy American Plants 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 
“As you know, I consider this tree 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 




















PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Coniferous 


South Braintree 





Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


Evergreens 


Massachusetts 








POSITION WANTED 


Gardener superintendent, one of the finest 
landscape gardeners in the country. Rose and 
flower expert. Knows all branches of the 
business thoroughly. Oapable of taking en- 
tire charge of large estate. Single. Will go 
anywhere. References. 

H. Banak, 103 St. Marks Place, New York Oity 











PEONTIES 
The World’s Best Varieties 


Vigorous selected stock. Every plant 
carries our = arantee that we 
will replace with three, every plant 
blooming untrue to description. 

WRI for our Master List.—It will 
prove invaluable - you in planning a 


more beautiful garden. 
NOR THBROOK K GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop. 
Box JE Glencoe, Til. 








POPPY PEONIES 
OR 
PEONY POPPIES 


For distant planting effects, for indoor 
decoration, for color masses indoors or 
out, for profusion of bloom, for light- 
ness, airiness and dainty grace, the 
single peonies are not surpassed. 


Single Tall Red. A good, plain 
red, tall, a healthy and husky 
grower. 12 for $3.60, 25 for $6.60, 
delivered. 100 for $16.00, express 
not paid. 

Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 





Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available OwW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 
We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Olark, shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
in Open Olass for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. 8. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Olass for Best Breage 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. B. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
yellow, very much like Primulinus 
Species; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
sie, "Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry ©. Goe! 
Miss T. Rose. Send op 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale , Ao to dealers). New Eng- 
al _ lads Are the Best in the 
orid. 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
22 miles from Boston Visitors Welcomed 














Landscape Department of large New England 
Nursery wants Landscape Architect with sev- 
eral years experience in designing and con- 
struction. We need a man who can make 
attractive plans and carry them out. He 
must be technically trained, able to meet 
clients, and supervise work. ‘Permanent posi- 
tion. Salary commensurate with results. 
Address L. T. F. Care of Horticulture. 





POSITION WANTED 


Estate Superintendent. Services available 
October 1. Desires to make connection. Ex- 
erience covers all details: Estate supervision, 
nt Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape, 
Stock, Greenhouse (both fruit and flowers), 
Forestry, large and small Golf comes con- 
struction. References of the hi 
acter. Address W. H., care of hae 
800 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE 
GREENHOUSES, about 200 run- 
ning feet, to be removed. Tropical 
House and supplementary houses. 
Dressed Dedham Granite walls, 
iron frames. For particulars ad- 
dres 200 Corey St., West Roxbury, 
Mass., or telephone Parkway 0490. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties 
Write for descriptive list 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg Texas 




















POSITION WANTED 


Gardener wishes responsible position on 
private estate. Experience in all branches 
under Fy and outdoor growing. H. Wind- 


fukr, re of Rippowan, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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MICHELL’S 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Bulbs for Winter and Spring 
blooming. 


Send for Catalog. 


10-11 


318 MarketSt PHILA Pa. 


IRIS 
A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free with orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


Kalmias, Hollies, Leucothoe, Carolina 
and Canadian Hemlock fresh from 
their native home. Write for prices. 
Special Bulb Offer—18 Narcissi, Paper 
White; 10 Freesias, Purity; 50 Tulips, 
Darwin, ‘‘Blue Ridge Mixed’’; 50 
Tulips, Cottage, ‘‘Blue Ridge Mixed’’: 
128 bulbs for $5.50 delivered anywhere 
East of the Mississippi. 
Blue Ridge Nursery and Bulb Farm 
Sevier, North Carolina 








FIFTY 
GLORIOUS PEONIES 
Send for New List 
Isaac S. Hendrickson 
Flowerfield, 


Box E. Long Island, N. Y. 











SURPLUS PEONY 
BARGAIN 


10 Karl Rosenfield, 10 Avalanche, 10 
Marcelle Dessert, 10 Couronne d’Or, 
and 10 Souvenir de 1’Exposition Uni- 
verselle, 50 good strong 3-5 eye divi- 
sions for $20.00 for September or 
October delivery, cash with order. 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
AsBoTt & WRIGHT 


Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 











PUGET SOUND PEONIES 
AND IRISES 
Nowhere in the world can better plants 
be grown than on the North Pacific 
Coast. Here soil and climate conspire 
to produce fine, sturdy roots and un- 
beatable flowers. Prepaid delivery. 
Catalogue on request. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R. F. D. 12, Box 214 Seattle, Wash. 

























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar’ and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send fer eur list 
The cece 
CONARD-PYLE + WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








Northern Grown Stock of 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
Fine stock at special prices in 
collections of merit 
Send for Price List 
STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















Those trim parallel lines 7% 
of pipe which you see wat- 7 

ering so thoroughly your 

neighbor’s gardens are the 

Skinner System of Irrigation. 

yn Used in many thousands of 

é market gardens and kitchen 
gardens the country over. | 

The Standard watering 

/ ° po? system for twenty years. 

{his You buy it by the foot like 
I hose, but it outlasts hose % 
its | itor times and saves all f 

- 
’ 


é 7“ nner Irrigation Co., 
Fre 


The 


Flyper-ffumu5 


WELLL UL 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 
Booklet and Prices on Request 






















Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14, Newton. N.J.} 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





CHOICE 
DUTCH BULBS AND 
HARDY LILIUMS 


A splendid selection of Darwin, 
Breeder, Cottage and other Tulips. 
Narcissi, Crocus, Hyacinths, Scillas, 
Chionodoxa, Snowdrops, etc. In- 
spection invited. Mammoth bulbs 
of Lilium candidum. Lilium regale 
in quantity, all home grown. Nu- 
merous other Lilies. 


Price list on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth - . Mass. 











IRIS AND PHLOX 
For MASS Planting 


Selected for landscape effect and 
carrying qualities of their colors. 


HENRY T. COE 


Putney, Vermont 




















Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 














CALIFORNIA 


Delphiniums 
Grandmother’s favorites in ayer 
forms and brighter colorings. rom 


new crop now ready we add a spe- 
cialists pkt. of finest selections “A 
$1.00. Direct from originator and 
selector at: ounce, $2.50; trade pkt. 
(500 seeds) 50c; trial pkt., 25c. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
725 Sth Ave. San Rafael, Oalif. 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 


E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 


LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 















THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 









By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 











BOSTON 
MASS. 


p> 








BOSTON, MASS. Price $7.50 
HOFFMAN For Sale by 
59-61 Massachusetts Ave. HORTICULTURE 


(In the heart of Back Bay) 
The Choicest Fruits and 


Flowers 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


























{UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 














ANY Quality and 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


*‘Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 













MOVILLA GARDENS 
Rare and Choice 
PEONIES and IRIS 


All the newest introductions 


Carbone 








FLORIST Price Lists on Request 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. Havertord, Pennsylvania 
BOSTON 





QpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH i 

Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 ORCHIDS 
All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 


Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ORCHIDS 

















David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
= 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 


















We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. t 















Burpee’s 








Sweet Peas 
Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


sweerre ~ 





GERANIUMS 


Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Cash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St., No. Weymouth, Mass. 


FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. “Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 


etre ee ete 





























St Ser rere eee ee 



















“TI can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 
can highly recommend it.” 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 








REP LAPP LEONG AEE YL LO TIL DR RE 












Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 
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Hardy Perennials and 
Rock Garden Plants 


New and Old Fashioned 
Hardy Plants 


WE SPECIALIZE in the growing 
of HARDY PERENNIALS and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, and 
assure the widest latitude in choice 
of varieties, as well as the most 
courteous promptitude in corres- 
pondence and service to 


Landscape Architects 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Submit your lists of requirements 
Send for our catalogues 
The Palisades Nurseries 
Inc. 

Sparkill, New York 


We run Weekly and Semi-Monthly 
Flower Clubs. 


Prices: $1.50 and $3.00 a delivery. 
Parcel post extra. 


Clubs run from the latter part of 
October to the first part of June. 


WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield - - Mass. 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, . ” MASS 


Send for your copy of 


DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


This interesting book 
offers new and standard 
varieties of Roses for Fall 
planting. 

Also Hardy Perennial 
Plants, Spring-flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable 
Seeds. 


Free, if you mention 
Horticulture 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NEW ENGLAND 


N 
MO UALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
vamees -t ley oane “g Vines 
for Year Boo 


Baas Tze: xs Fare) 























The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Ocner 
Japanese Reseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY Co. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 

ounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 

$30. 00; delivered anywhere east of 

icago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will- become a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


‘*Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 











$. 
PURE HONEY 22%, 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- Comb Honey 
mit Ave. Brookline, Telephone °°,)% 


Begent 4971. Postpaid 











Cherry Hill Quality 


Is ALWAYS IN EvIDENCE wherever our EVER- 
GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 


Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 





STOCK comprises the CHOICEST to be found any- 


where. 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 
NING Peony Dispiays at both the New York 
and Boston SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

May we be of service to you in supplying some 
of our CHorceE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
wAys be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open Sundays 











Catalog 
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Boston. 


and other countries. 


the Secretary. 
























Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 






























First Call for the 
Chrysanthemum Show 
of 
The Horticultural Society 
of New Bork, Inc. 
November 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, 1925 


at the 


















AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL HIstTory 
by permission of the trustees 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


If you haven’t a schedule write the office for one 
and come into some of the classes. Garden Clubs 
as a body, or members of Garden Clubs individu- 
ally, have been given a class of their own in which 
we are anticipating splendid competition. Are 
you a garden club member? Make an entry; it’s 
lots of fun and the prizes are well worth while. 
JAMEs STUART, 


Chairman Exhibition Committee. 


598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 























The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 

The Society's rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
given by the Society. 

A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
out charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
that its work and influence may be extended. 

Any person of good character may become a member 
by paying a small fee ($3.00) and being elected by the 
Executive Council. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition 
Rev. Lascelles 
Pillar of Beauty 
James Kelway 
Monarch of All 
Dusky Monarch 
Belladonna 
Bellamosum 
Gold Hybrids 
Blackmore & Landon hybrids 
Blue Butterfly 
Above varieties are from seed. 


PHLOX 


Divaricata—beautiful lavendar color, fine rock 
plant 

Subulata alba, creeping Phlox—rock flower .... 

Miss Lingard—white, pink eye 

Mrs. Jenkins and Frau Von Lasburgh—white .. 

Athis—deep clear salmon 

Beacon—brilliant cherry red 

Daybreak—shell pink 

Rheinlander—salmon pink, red eye 

Elizabeth Campbell 

Ryndstrom Neyron—rose pink 

R. P. Striither—cherry red suffused with salmon 3.00 

Sir Edwin Landseer—light rose red 3.00 

Iris—German in 12 fine varieties 

Achillea—Boule de Neige 

‘Alyssum saxatile 

Anchusa—Dropmore variety 

Anemone Japonica alba 

Asclepias Tuberosa 

Aquilegia—Scott Elliott strain 

Boltonia latisquama 


We can supply the following for October and Spring: 
Delphinium Belladonna 
Delphinium Bellamosum 
Delphinum Blue Butterfly 
Delphinium—Kelway’s Strain 
Lychnis Chalcedonica 
Rudbeckia Newmanii 

Any of the above at $1.50 per 25; $5.00 per 100. 








Adiantum pedatum—the loveliest of hardy ferns. The 
fronds are beautiful to use with flowers. $2.50 per 
dozen; $15 per 100. Large clumps, $5 per dozen. 
Three beautiful evergreen ferns—Aspidium acrosti- 
choides, A. Marginale, A. Spinulosum, $2.50 per dozen. 
Three large stately ferns—Ostrich Fern, Royal Fern, 


Rudbeckia Echinacea 
Myosotis (Forget-me-not) 
English Daisies—in 3 varieties 
Hollyhock—single, mixed 
Geum—Mrs. Bradshaw 
Clematis Paniculata 


| Delphiniums, Phlox, Irises, and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants for October 
and November Planting 


Campanula Carpatica—blue and white 
Campanula Persicifolia—blue and white 
Canterbury Bells 

Coreopsis grandiflora 
Chrysanthemum—King Edward 
Dianthus deltoides—pink flower, rock plant .... 2.00 
Dicentra spectabilis 

Digitalis (Foxglove) 

English Daisies—3 varieties 
Geum—Mrs. Bradshaw 

Gypsophila Paniculata 

Helianthus orgyalis 

Helianthus mollis 

Hemerocallis Flava 

Helenium Antiumster 

Heliopsis 

Heuchera sanguinea 

Heuchera ericoides 

Hibiscus—Giant Marvels 
Hollyhocks—double, in 6 colors 

Iberis Sempervirens 

Lychnis Chalcedonica 

Myosotis Palustris 

Oenothera Fraseri 

Physostegia Virginica 

Platycodon Alba 

Platycodon—white 

Platycodon—Blue 

Pyrethrum Hybridum 

Salvia Patens 

Scabiosa Caucasica 

Sedum Spectabilis 

Statice Latifolia 

Sweet William 

Trollius Europii 

Lily of the Valley—Metletz Revelation..Per 100 8.00 








Seedlings of Perennials 


Statice Latifolia 

Sweet William—mixed 

Physostegia 

Aquilegias—Kelway’s Hybrids 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Pyrethrum—single, mixed 
Hollyhocks—double, in 6 colors, $2 per 25; $7 per 100. 


Hardy Ferns for Fall Planting 


Clayton’s Fern, $3 to $5 per dozen, according to size. 
Two ferns for ground covering along avenues, brooks, 
ponds, and moist woodland—Asplenium Novebora- 
cense and Dicksonia punctilobula, $2 per dozen; $10 
per hundred: $75 per thousand. 





ADDRESS — 








North Shore Ferneries Company 
Beverly, Mass. 


























